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matters little whether " it is Luzzatti's work which is now in evidence in 
Italy's severance from her old allies ", or d'Annunzio's, or that of forces 
vastly more powerful than any man's influence ; whether Asser more 
than any other single individual, by effectively organizing the Hague 
Conferences, produced "the sacred respect thus far accorded to Dutch 
neutrality by all the belligerents during the present war " ; or whether 
the world at large is more pleased to remember that Maximilian Harden 
is a Jew than to be told that " the Jews of Germany are Germans with 
all the virtues and all the failings of that nation". The point of loyalty 
is well established. Mr. Max J. Kohler's study of " The Jew in his Rela- 
tion to the Law of the Land" is of historic importance and should be 
expanded into a much-needed volume on that subject. Those inter- 
ested in Schnitzler's Professor Bernhard will enjoy Mr. Naumburg's 
description and appreciation of this drama. Dr. Henry Moskowitz, in a 
fine spirit and with deep insight, presents the problem of the Jew in 
New York. The volume closes with Professor Hollander's just protest 
in " The Novel Jew " against the nasty caricatures of his people in recent 
fiction. A unanimous resolution to the effect that a new Nathan der 
Weise be produced may not bring forth either a Mendelssohn or a Less- 
ing. But it would not be strange if the world crisis should mature some 
consummate literary effort to portray Jewish life at its best, in its 
pathos and its grandeur, its natural simplicity and its subtle refinement, 
engaged with its own problem and that of the world, and becoming con- 
scious of a function in the life of humanity more significant than either 
the traditionalist's devotion to the Mosaic law or the Zionist's dream of 
national power. 

Nathaniel Schmidt. 
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The Cambridge History of American Literature. Edited by Wil- 
liam P. Trent, John Erskine, Stuart P. Sherman, and Carl 
Van Doren. Volume I. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons; 
Cambridge, England: University Press. 1917. Pp. xvii, 584. 
$3-50-) 

This work is an attempt to meet the obvious need of an extended 
history of American literature, embodying the ripest scholarship and 
the results of recent investigation. The three volumes, of some 600 
pages each, will be written by " a numerous body of scholars from every 
section of the United States and from Canada ", and will cover the entire 
field from the beginning down to 1900. Volume I. includes " Colonial 
and Revolutionary Literature ", and " National Literature " through 
Emerson. 

The first volume is somewhat disappointing. Its lack of unity in 
method and style is greater than need be, even in a work done by many 
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hands, provided the editors exercise due rigor. This they have not 
done. The first chapter, for example, is a peculiarly unhappy beginning 
for such a book because of its dilettante slightness ; the chapter on early 
verse is tame, the more so by contrast with Professor Tyler's brilliant 
treatment of the same subject; while the discussion of the austere 
Bryant, although it contains many good things, is affected and too 
exuberant in style. The volume would be more readable and produce 
a far more unified effect, if the editors had demanded from all con- 
tributors a reasonable approximation to a standard style, simple, strong, 
and fresh, such as may be found in the admirable chapters on Franklin, 
early essayists, and Cooper. In method, too, it was unnecessary to 
allow so great diversity as appears in the chapters on fiction and the 
chapter on Irving; the former are models of critical writing, embodying 
the results of original research, and containing keen judgments excel- 
lently expressed; the latter is merely a pleasant, popular sketch, show- 
ing no special knowledge of Irving's sources and literary relationships, 
too constantly eulogistic, and making over-much of the service rendered 
to the author by a certain publishing house. The chapter on the early 
drama is too largely a list of names and titles. Mr. Paul Elmer More 
is not at his best in the chapter on Emerson, which seems perfunctory 
and is faulty in method, being quite inadequate in its consideration of 
Emerson's influence and of his style and verse. In brief, the volume is a 
collection of essays, very unequal in merit, rather than a coherent his- 
tory of the first two and a half centuries of American literature. 

Readers of the Review have special concern with the statement in 
the preface that the History " will be a survey of the life of the Ameri- 
can people as expressed in their writings rather than a history of belles- 
lettres alone ". In accordance with this purpose considerable space is 
given to authors whose significance is chiefly or wholly historical; the 
larger setting in American life, and the intellectual relations between 
the Old World and the New, are well sketched in parts of the book, 
notably the chapters on philosophers and divines, colonial newspapers 
and magazines, later travellers and observers, and Transcendentalism. 
But the plan has not been carried out consistently. The chapters on 
early travellers and explorers, Puritan divines, and the beginnings of 
verse, make comparatively little of the social and political background. 
The Mathers in particular are treated with scant sympathy and with a 
brevity disproportioned to their historical significance; the colonial 
literature on witchcraft is practically ignored; and the diary of Samuel 
Sewall, so rich in illustrative detail about the life of his times, is men- 
tioned and quoted, very briefly, but once. 

The historical value of the first half of the volume is much lessened, 
furthermore, by a radical fault of construction. The material is grouped 
under various heads, and the survey of each group is carried a certain 
distance. Unfortunately the distance is in several instances so great — 
more than a century and a half — that the reader passes into a totally 
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new set of conditions before the end, as in the first chapter, which 
begins with adventurers and explorers, in 1583, and concludes with a 
pleasure trip from Maryland to New Hampshire in 1744. It is also 
unfortunate, for the sense of historical continuity, that the reader is 
again and again turned back to the very beginning. Thus, after reading 
of Edwards, Franklin, and The Federalist, he is dragged back to 1610 
in the next chapter, on colonial verse. In a work on so ample a scale 
the literary product of each half-century, or of some period having a 
reasonable degree of unity, should have been treated by itself, and the 
reader thus helped to a unified and coherent view of the development 
of American literature and life. 

In spite of grave faults the volume is a valuable piece of wo'rk, chiefly 
because of the accuracy of its scholarship and the soundness of its 
literary judgments, in the main, together with its encyclopaedic char- 
acter. Its value is much increased for the student by the bibliography, 
which fills 204 pages of the 584, and is on the whole carefully and 
judiciously made. The index would be more useful if it included sub' 
jects as well as authors and titles. 

Walter C. Bronson. 

Historic Mackinac: the Historical, Picturesque, and Legendary Fea- 
tures of the Mackinac Country. By Edwin O. Wood. In two 
volumes. (New York: Macmillan Company. 1918. Pp. xv, 
697 ; xiii, 773. $12.50.) 

This is a sumptuously printed work about a rarely attractive sub- 
ject. No less fortunate in its history than in its natural attractions, 
the " fairy island " of Mackinac radiates a charm which is as difficult 
to define as it is easy to appreciate. To its spell our author long since 
succumbed, and the present work, pre-eminently a labor of love, repre- 
sents his attempt to put in print for the benefit of others something of 
the feeling of affection for Mackinac with which his local residence 
and studies have imbued him. Physically considered, the book is de- 
lightful. The press-work is excellent, the binding is good, and the 
illustrations are numerous and attractive. The first volume is devoted 
to a general historical narrative of Old Mackinac through the three 
centuries of French, British, and American occupation. The second is 
composed of selected articles dealing with the legends and history of 
early Mackinac, drawn from such sources as the Wisconsin Historical 
Society Collections, and the writings of Schoolcraft, Harriet Martineau, 
Margaret Fuller, T. L. McKenney, Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Kinzie, and 
Mrs. Jameson. 

In view of the character of volume II. there is no occasion for sub- 
jecting it to critical consideration. Such consideration of volume I. 
must fairly begin with the author's own conception of his work. Premis- 
ing with a statement of the circumstances which aroused his interest in 
Mackinac, he frankly disclaims for his volumes " rank with the achieve- 



